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nurse, or other experienced individual. We noted also that these cycles
serve as the basic pattern for the social apt. Later other cycles, such as
bodily elimination, sleep, and many acquired cycles, are linked to inter-
action with others. Thus, though to the child the cry of pain or hunger,
which is but a part of the total expressive response at the onset of a
cycle, has no more social significance or meaning than any other act, in
time it becomes a signal or gesture to another, usually the mother or
nurse, to indicate pain or hunger and the beginning of a cycle. This as-
sociation at first, however, depends upon the interpretation of others, in
terms largely of their cultural training. Almost from the very outset the
social influences of others begin to operate upon the child, as in the
mother's or nurse's reaction to the child's sounds. Although Jespersen
(1922, p. 103) is correct when he says, "A child's scream is not uttered
primarily as a means of conveying anything to others," mother, nurse,
father, siblings, and others begin early to interpret the screaming and
crying of the newborn infant. For example, if the mother or nurse be-
lieves the cry to "mean" something to the baby, as it "means" something
to her, she comes to wait on him, pick him up, turn him over, straighten
out his clothes, pat him, or fondle him. Thus, though stimulus of other
persons in the first instance may have nothing to do with the crying, the
attention of others to his vocalizations becomes early a conditioned stim-
ulus for the child. Already in the first months the foundations of
identification and role-taking, are laid down in these vocal gestures. (See
above.) The conditioned-response pattern easily becomes fixed so that the
child's cries or screams bring pleasant stimulations such as stroking, feed-
ing, or carrying. It will not be long before he will use vocal means to
secure whatever he wants.
In this configuration of social stimuli, of course, not only words but
tone of voice, facial gestures, and overt actions all come to make up the
world of others. It is interesting that, though it has been shown that in
the first weeks the child cannot distinguish between human sounds and
those made by mechanical means, very shortly such discrimination does
arise and the child comes to attend to and respond differentially to the
actions and. vocalizations of persons and things afound him. Thus the
social world not only of actions but also of speech begins early to in*
< fluence the infant. The effects of the acts and speech of others become
increasingly important as the child learns to manage his own vocaliza-
tions and in time acquires true speech of his own. The first step toward
this goal is taken at about two or three months, at which time the scream-
ing stage passes over into babbling.
Just how much specialization of vowel or consonant combination takes
place in these early social relations is- hard to determine. Various "ob-
servers differ about this matter. Major (1906, p. 284) contended that "re-